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IN THE ELEMENTARY PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF NEW YORK 
BY FLORENCE N. LEVY 



ri^HE ugliness of our cities and the lack 
1 of taste among the American people 
has been a standing reproach. There is, 
however, a force today which is systemat- 
ically combating these conditions — the 
art teacher of the public schools. 

A Scotch maxim avers that "wad ye 
make muckle out o' a Scotchmon, ye'll 
best cotch him young." This thought is 
one of the tenets of the art directors of 
the public schools, who hold that if we 
are to have an art-loving public we must 
catch it young, must enlist its interest 
while still in school, must early give it 
the taste and skill which shall create an 
appreciative public and shall serve to 
make possible the training of the 
specially talented. 

The Centennial at Philadelphia in 187<> 
and subsequent expositions, were of the 
greatest service in raising standards of 
public taste. In the early history of this 
country the pupils in the public schools 
were the children of farmers and busi- 
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ness men, manufacturers forming but a 
small percentage of the population. 
Neither clerks nor farm-hands needed 
to draw, but this mode of expression is 
absolutely necessary in every manufac- 
turing business. With the marvelous in- 
dustrial development of the country came, 
therefore, the present demand for art 
teaching. 

Another force was the scientific study 
of child life which, in the last quarter 
of the nineteenth century, under G. Stan- 
ley Hall and others, made special inquiry 
into the child's instincts and interests and 
recognized the peculiarities of each indi- 
vidual pupil. Emphasis, too, was laid on 
the social element of education and the 
necessity of relating the work of the 
elementary grades to everyday environ- 
ments. This brought about a complete 
change in the methods of teaching draw- 
ing. 

During the last double decade the 
copy-book has largely disappeared and 
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real models have come into the classroom. 
Endless practice exercises and lesson 
drills have- given way to the making of 
drawings, designs, and constructive forms 
"for use. ,, Color, which had been scarcely 
more than a formal learning of names, 
has become a free use of chalks in the 
primary classes and of water colors in 
the upper grades. 

In this movement for a more virile and 
artistic product in the schools, New York 
City has been one of the leaders. Draw- 
ing as introduced into its schools in 
response to the State law of 1875 was 
merely the formal copying already re- 
ferred to, but in 1896 City Superintend- 
ent, William H. Maxwell, organized a 
department of manual training, and Dr. 
James Parton Haney was appointed su- 
pervisor, a position for which his training- 
had made him specially fitted. 

In 1897 drawing was added to the de- 
partment and Dr. Haney formulated a 
scheme of co-ordination, which was per- 
fected as time passed and has attracted 
wide-spread attention because of its plan 
of closely relating the different arts to 
one another. 

The chief aim of this plan, which has 
been successfully put in practice, was to 
make drawing and constructive work 
practical. Designs and working draw- 
ings were made in the classroom for 



objects to be constructed in the workshop; 
design was hinged upon the drawing and 
shop practice was intimately connected 
with mechanical drawing ; color grew out 
of the practical requirements of the pat- 
terns made. 

This demanded the co-operation of a 
number of teachers. It was not intended 
that either drawing room, classroom, or 
shop should stand alone, but that the 
work of each should help that of the 
others. The intimate relationship be- 
tween the so-called "special" branches 
aided the Director in his second step, 
which was to merge these special subjects 
into the general curriculum and to have 
them taught by the class teacher and not 
by a specialist ignorant of the conditions 
and requirements of individual classes. 

The special teacher became a "super- 
visor," whose work was to teach the 
teachers. There is now a supervisor of 
drawing and manual training for each of 
the forty-six districts in Greater New 
York. Each of these teachers has the 
direction of from two hundred to four 
hundred class teachers, and this staff is 
constantly in touch with the 490 elemen- 
tary schools of the city. Since the earliest 
organization of the corps these super- 
visory teachers in Manhattan and the 
Bronx have held weekly conferences with 
the Director. At these meetings the best 
work done throughout the city has been 
shown and model lessons presented by 
the more experienced members of the 
corps. The Director has also given prac- 
tical lessons illustrated with many draw- 
ings made before the teachers. 

To aid the class teachers the art de- 
partment developed, a very extended 
syllabus, which is issued as separate leaf- 
lets filled with practical suggestions and 
with hundreds of illustrations. 

The steps taken to relate the arts to 
other subjects, soon brought them into 
favor with the teachers of the primary 
grades who were delighted with the in- 
terest that their pupils took in those 
topics that lent themselves to drawing, 
design, and construction. In the "out- 
lines" many topics are suggested around 
which the drawing and constructive work 
of the different grades can be grouped. 
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Some of these "centers of interest" deal 
with the home, some with the streets 
and markets, and some with stories of 
Indians or Esquimos, or historical facts. 
The subjects in the lower grades are 
those with which the child is familiar 
and about which there is a natural desire 
to acquire information. From this the 
steps lead in a constantly widening circle 
to a knowledge of the world beyond. 

So far as possible things are drawn 
and constructed in order that they may 
be understood, identified, and made a part 
of the general background on which life 
is staged. The course seeks to preserve 
the child's imaginative powers in his early 
years, guide his spirit of inquiry, give him 
opportunity for self-expression, direct his 
constructive desire, prompt his originality, 
and maintain his individuality along the 
lines of creative effort. Art is no longer 
considered a non-essential "frill/' but an 
important method of teaching. It is not 
"art for art's sake" merely, but "art for 
life's sake." 

In the higher classes the models are of 
familiar objects — vases, fruits, vegeta- 
bles, and the like — at once interesting in 
form and of pleasing color. This gives 
good practice in free-hand perspective 
and in the study of pictorial composition. 
Quick sketches made from different 
points of view show how practically this 
subject is now handled. 

This element of the practical plays a 
large part throughout the art curriculum. 
The pride of the department is in the 
growth of the classes in working draw- 
ing and in design. The old-time prob- 
lems in making tangents and spirals for 
reasons incomprehensible to the pupils, 
have been replaced by a study of work- 
ing drawings useful to every artisan and 
of vital interest to every boy who wants 
to build a sled in. the workshop or fashion 
a chest or chair at home. 

Design, too, has been made just as 
definite. The pupil is not now required to 
plan stringy pencil patterns for oil-cloths 
and wallpapers never to be actually made, 
but designs instead a well-planned pat- 
tern for box or book-cover, for cushion 
or curtain, each one to be later completed 
as a useful, well-made article. 



There is insistence upon careful work- 
manship in each step of the manual arts, 
but it is as a means to the end — never 
the end itself. It is the development of 
the child which is the chief interest, not 
the exercise nor the tool. He is led to 
desire technical excellence for the sake 
of successful accomplishment — to use his 
knowledge for practical ends. 

No rigid course of models is laid out, 
but the "outlines" offer scores of forms 
from the simple blotter-backs and pic- 
ture frames of the lowest grade to the 
bound books, handkerchief cases, and 
portfolios made by the higher classes. 
There are, also, "things that work," ever 
dear to the heart of the boy. Much indi- 
vidual planning is required and the pupil 
each term endeavors to make something 
that he can call his very own. 

An excellent opportunity to see the 
working out of this interesting scheme of 
the co-ordination of the arts, was the ex- 
hibition held at the Board of Education 
Building in February, 1909. This was 
organized and installed within two 
weeks, and as neither pupils nor teach- 
ers made any special preparation for it, 
the pieces shown were not "exhibition 
drawings," but regular class work ex- 
ecuted during the previous six months. 
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Three rooms were prepared as part of 
the exhibit — a library, a dining-room, 
and a living-room. These were completely 
equipped with furniture made in the 
school workshops and with wall-hangings, 
curtains, pillows, bound books, and 
framed pictures, all products of the regu- 
lar class work. To parents and the public 
as well as to teachers and pupils, this 
showing indicated how serviceable was 
the art taught in the schools. The appeal 
made was based on fine form, sound con- 
struction, appropriate design, and har- 
monious color. It was a practical lesson 
in good taste. 

Besides these rooms the exhibition con- 
tained dozens of large models — tables, 
chairs, desks, cabinets, tabourettes — all 
made in the school shops. There were 
also quantities of drawings and applied 
designs from the regular classrooms. 

In order that the public might see just 
how the work was carried on in the 
schools, part of the hall was given over to 
groups of pupils who were busy drawing, 
designing, and practicing the different 
crafts. One of these groups was of 
cabinet-makers, others were doing book- 
binding, stenciling, block-printing, mono- 
typing, or repousse work. 

The Art League of the Public Educa- 
tion Association, to encourage this prac- 



tical work, established a "Fine Crafts- 
manship ,, medal and the first awards were 
made at the time of this exhibition. One 
of these medals is now given each term 
for the best piece of work produced by a 
member of the graduating class in each 
of the 1 64 workshops in the city. 

In speaking of the department's work 
the Director has said: "The aim of art 
instruction in the schools is two-fold — to 
cultivate taste as well as skill — to train a 
vast appreciative audience and to give 
power to do well with the hands what the 
mind has conceived. 'Art/ it has been 
said, 'is but pleasure in labor/ If this be 
true then the real spirit of art pervades 
every classroom where children vie with 
one another in making useful objects, 
making them well, and decorating them 
harmoniously. We are a great industrial 
people living in an industrial age. Nine 
out of every ten boys who enter the ele- 
mentary schools must later earn a living 
with their hands; these boys, therefore, 
must be trained toward their future work. 
Not only does manual training give 
knowledge of plans and processes to the 
would-be artisan, but it early gives him 
respect for the skilled workman and pride 
in honest construction. If, in addition, 
the workers are taught not merely to make 
things but to make them beautiful, to 
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apply art in a practical way to manufac- 
tures, it will add much to the commerce 
and to the material wealth of the nation. 
"The esthetic side of the course has cul- 
tivated good taste in both pupils and 
teachers through the actual beautifying 
of needed things — posters, invitations, 
programmes, etc. School room decora- 
tion has improved, there is greater en- 
joyment and use of pictures, the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art has been visited 
and its treasures are being more and more 
appreciated. The laws of beauty taught 
in the schools should lead to a knowl- 
edge of the elements which constitute re- 
finement and bring good taste in dress 
and in the decoration of the home." 

The training of art teachers and super- 
visors is as important as the subjects 
taught. The advanced position taken by 
Dr. Haney in regard to the professional 
standing of the art and manual training 
teachers was made evident when, in 1901, 
he called together a number of the direc- 
tors, of these subjects and organized the 
Council of Supervisors of the Manual 
Arts, whose members pledged themselves 
to the development of a special literature 
dealing with the professional side of that 
teaching. The organization has issued 
seven "Year Books," which contain some 
most helpful material both on the theory 
and the practice of art teaching and su- 
pervision. 

It was this same professional spirit 
which led the American Committee of the 
Third International Congress on Art 
Teaching to prepare a series of articles 
on the various phases of the work and to 
publish a handsome, illustrated volume of 
over four hundred pages on "Art Educa- 
tion in the Public Schools of the United 
States," as part of the American contri- 
bution to the Congress which was held in 
London in August, 1908. 

The various annual reports of the Di- 
rector of Art and Manual Training for 
the Boroughs of Manhattan and the 
Bronx have, during the past twelve years, 
contained valuable recommendations such 
as the establishment of craft classes, of 
scholarships for unusually skillful pupils, 
an extended plan for the use of the Mu- 
seum of Art, for a city training school 



for art teachers, and for a system of day 
and evening art schools in connection 
with the high school sj^stem whereby pu- 
pils may specialize in various ways. 

Appreciation of the vital relation of all 
this teaching to the needs of a great city 
appears in a recent statement by Dr. 
Hariey, wherein he says: "It must be 
plain that the work of the art department 
should not be the mere teaching of draw- 
ing and construction. It should rather be 
the quickening of the artistic conscious- 
ness of the thousands of teachers and hun- 
dreds of thousands of pupils who come 
under this teaching. Only through this 
training can the standards of good taste 
be raised in the community at large. 

"Foreign nations understand better than 
do we the economic value of art and vie 
with one another in perfecting schemes 
of art education. But schools for crafts- 
men are not sufficient for this end. Art 
requires a proper atmosphere in order 
that growth may be possible, and nothing 
less than early and wide-spread training 
can produce this atmosphere. A few ar- 
tists do not make an artistic people. If 
our citizens are to advance in esthetic 
sense and creative power, this growth 
must see its seeding in the public schools. 
Not all can or should be taught to be 
artists, but all can and should be taught 
to appreciate things artistically fine. This 
teaching means the creation of that sym- 
pathetic audience without which the work 
of the great artist is impossible. It means 
more. With a growing power to thrill to 
things fine, there comes a growing ability 
to hold before the mental eye higher ideals 
of civic beauty — of a city, the pride of its 
citizens. This is an end worth striving 
for — the vision sense is sought. Without 
this, we are admonished, no people shall 
survive." 



Of nine hundred and ninety-six cities, 
of which inquiry was made a year or 
more ago, nine hundred and thirty-three 
make drawing a required subject in ele- 
mentary schools and in four hundred and 
thirty handicraft is taught. It is esti- 
mated that nearly two million pupils re- 
ceive instructions in these cities. 



